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It is understood that The Milan An Official bulletin an- 

coh tousing, James B. Reynolds, the Conference. ounces the subjects to be 
Washington, President’s special com- considered at the Iv Congresso Interna- 


missioner appointed to 
give expert advice in framing a muni- 
cipal program for the national capital, 
is about to submit a partial report deal- 
ing comprehensively with the problem 
of housing. Later reports will deal 
with other aspects of municipal ad- 
vance and reform. 

It is not unreasonable to hope that 
Mr. Reynolds will recommend in the 
present preliminary report the ap- 
pointment of a commission to make a 
thorough study of the housing pro- 
blem. It is understood that this course 
has been strongly urged by many of 
those who have been hardest at work 
in Washington, and certainly the ex- 
perience of New York indicates that 
this is not only the best way to secure 
any necessary legislation, but also to 
insure its stability against subsequent 
attacks. 

The commissioners of the District 
of Columbia have further powers of 
legislation in this direction than they 
have as yet exercised. They may 
legislate on any subject relating to the 
public health, safety, and quiet. It is, 
however, considered desirable to se- 
eure the passage of the pending meas- 
ure relating to the condemnation of 
insanitary tenements. If this act is 
passed it may prove that no very ex- 
tensive legislation by Congress is 
necessary, but that whatever conclu- 
sions are reached by a housing com- 
mission, in case one should be ap- 
pointed, can be carried into effect by 
the commissioners and the municipal 
departments. 
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stonale dell’ Asistenza Publica e Privata. 
to be held at Milan, Italy, May 23-27. 
‘They are as follows: 

1. The necessity of an international agree- 
ment for assistance to foreigners; proposed 
by the committee of the National Italian 
Congresses, constituted in Bologna, and by 
Emilio Robert of Belgium. 

2. Professional education of volunteer 
charity workers; proposed by Dr. Miinster- 
berg of Berlin. 

3. Institutions whose object it is to pro- 
tect and assist the young girl and isolated 
woman; proposed by Ferdinand Dreyfus of 
Paris. 

4. Measures taken or about to be taken in 
different countries to reduce child mortality; 
proposed by Paul Strauss, senator of Paris. 

5. With what systems and within what 
limits can provident and insurance associa- 
tions be made to substitute and complete the 
functions of public charitable institutions, 
with the concurrence of such institutions. 

To the congress will be presented a 
statistical record of charitable work dur- 
ing a period of about half a century, 
the statement prepared under the direc- 
tion of Charles S. Loch of London. 

The organization of the congress is in 
charge of a commission nominated by 
the mayor of Milan. That commission 
has delegated its functions to an execu- 
tive committee of fifteen members, whose 
duty it is to plan the work of the con- 
gress and attend to the publication of 
the result thereof. 

At the suggestion of Mrs. Roger Wol- 
cott and D. D. C. Gilman an interna- 
tional committee from America was or- 
ganized with Robert W. de Forest as 
president and C. L. Brace as secretary. 
The committee has invited several Amer- 
icans to represent this country at the 
congress and a number of interesting 
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papers have been prepared and sent to 
Milan. Miss Emma Brace, a director of 


the Society for the Protection of Italian 


Immigrants, has sent a paper for section 
one of the program, Prof. Graham Tay- 
lor on the professional education of 
charity workers, Mr. Brace on the gen- 
eral subject of child saving. Dr. Jeffrey 
R. Brackett has prepared a paper on the 
development of the movement for charity 
organization, and Prof. Charles R. Hen- 
derson on provident and insurance asso- 
ciations, under the terms of section five 
of the congress. 


Tt is an interesting inci- 

Ap american dent that the New York 
ones Children’sChildren’s Aid Society is 

; to be represented at the 
congress by a former ward, Francis L. 
Frugone of New York, editor and part 
owner of one of the most influential 
Italian daily newspapers. He came to 
this country about thirty years ago from 
the neighborhood of Milan. The boy was 
ignorant of the English language, without 
friends or money and was in a most de- 
spondent condition of mind when found 
by an agent of the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety. He became a pupil of the Italian 
evening industrial school of that society 
and was given a job in the printing office 
of the school. He has become a leader 
among the Italians and was a _ con- 
gressional candidate of the republican 
party at the last election. He wishes to 
show the people of Italy what is done 
for their compatriots in New York. 

In the list of contributors from Europe 
are many names which give assurance 
that the congress will be an important 
one. The executive committee has pre- 
pared an official tour of Italy in order that 
members may visit some of the principal 
Italian charities,-the tour to include 
Florence, Rome, Naples, Messina and 
_ Taormina, returning by Palermo, Rome, 
Siena and Pisa. Important reductions 
of the railroad fares, in some cases as 
much as fifty per cent., have been ob- 
tained for members of the congress. All 
who are interested are invited to become 
members, the fee being twenty francs, 
which may be sent to the executive com- 
mittee, Palazzo Comunale, Milan, Italy. 
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The child labor law just 
enacted in Iowa marks a 
step in the right direction. 
The law provides against the employ- 
ment of children under fourteen years of 
age and requires a record to be kept at 
places of employment of all under sixteen 
years. The hours of labor for minors 
under sixteen are restricted to ten a day 
while their labor at night is forbidden. 
A most important feature of the law is 
the authority given the commissioner of 
labor and his deputies to make inspec- 
tions and enforce the provisions of the 
act. The bill as originally drafted by the 
Iowa child labor committee and the na- 
tional child labor committee would have 
placed Iowa in the front rank among the 
states affording protection to their chil- 
dren. Unfortunately, however, many of 
the best features were stricken from the 
bill in its journey through the legislature 
and the riew law fails to require any 
proof of the age of children employed 
(although imposing heavy penalties for 
misrepresentation) or any educational 
qualifications. The most that can be said 
for this piece of legislation is that it lays 
the foundation for future efforts and 
that the agitation has been of inestimable 
benefit to the people of the state and to 
the entire middle west. 


One Step— 
Will There 
Be Others? 


Delegates from eight cit- 
The Playground ies representing fifteen dif- 
ssociation : : : 

of America, ferent organizations met in 

Washington on April 12- 

14, and organized the Playground Asso- 
ciation of America. 

The following officers were elected: 

Honorary President, Theodore Roosevelt. 


Honorary Vice-President, Jacob A. Riis, 
of New York. 

President, Dr. Luther T. Gulick, director 
of physical education in the public schools 
of New York. 

Vice Presidents, Joseph Lee of Boston, and 
Miss Jane Addams of Hull House, Chicago. 

Secretary, Dr. Henry S. Curtis, supervisor 
of playgrounds in Washington. 

Chairman of executive committee, Seth 
T. Stewart, division superintendent of pub- 
lic schools, New York. 

The purposes of the organization 
are to make a careful scientific study 
of the games and play of children and 
youths of both sexes and to present the 
same in a journal which is to be pub- 
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lished by the association; to hold an 
annual meeting for the purpose of 
training the directors of playgrounds 
and to promote the interests of play 
and playgrounds not only in cities, but 
also in the rural communities. The as- 
sociation hopes to establish a museum 
where all literature bearing upon the 
subject, and models of playgrounds 
and apparatus may be exhibited. 

In order to be of help to mothers and 
school teachers as well as to those 
actively employed in the direction of 
play in recreation centers, vacation 
schools and plagrounds, the annual 
dues were placed at $1.00 a year which 
will include the subscription to the 
journal above mentioned. 

The members of the conference were 
received by President Roosevelt, who 
upon being told the objects and pur- 
poses of the association, expressed 
cordial approval and his belief that 
playgrounds under proper direction 
are an absolute necessity under mod- 
ern city conditions. At the same time 
he urged that the claim of the child to 
play his own games should be recog- 
nized and that the mistake of too much 
supervision and restriction should not 
be made. 

The interest of the community in all 
things which pertain to playgrounds 
was shown by the fact that the news- 
papers of Washington not only gave 
great prominence to the proceedings 
of the meetings, but also placed the 
leading facts concerning the organiza- 
tion upon their bulletin boards. 

The conference was tended a ban- 
quet by the playground committee of 
Washington at which Henry B. Mac- 
farland, president of the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia, pre- 
sided. The next meeting of the associa- 
tion will be held in Chicago in the sum- 
mer or fall of 1907 at which time there 
will be a great festival of play such as is 
held in many continental cities. 


A New pein F A 
Perce ein A preliminary six weeks 


Social Work. course in social work, to 
extend from April 16 to June 1, has been 
organized at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania under the direction of Dr. Carl 
Kelsey. The university started a course 
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of like character in 1899 but limited it 
to college men. The present plan pro- 
vides for the admission of both men and 
women who are interested in social work. 
It is designed as an introductory course, 
the aim being to give the beginner a gen- 
eral idea of the field of service. 

The work will be divided into six gen- 

eral topics and under different phases 
of these subjects, lectures will be given 
from Monday to Friday of each week. 
On the five Saturdays the class will visit 
institutions in and about Philadelphia. A 
representative list of lecturers has been 
prepared for the daily lectures. The fol- 
lowing are the weekly topics to be dis- 
cussed under the leadership of the in- 
structors indicated: A general summary 
of the work under Dr. Samuel McCune 
Lindsay; Management of Private Chari- 
table Societies, G. B. Mangold; Public 
and Private Relief, J. Lynn Barnard; 
Kelsey; The 
Church and Industrial Prbolems, Dr. 
Lindsay ; and Neighborhood Work, under 
Dr. Kelsey. 
The twelfth annual meet- 
ing of the National Mu- 
nicipal League will be held 
in Atlantic City, April 24- 
27. The developments of the past year 
in so many forms of civic activity give 
added interest to a program of practi- 
cal topics to be presented by practical 
people. 

The conference opens on Tuesday, 
April 24, with an address of welcome by 
Frank P. Stoy, mayor of Atlantic City. 
Professor Albert Bushnell Hart of 
Harvard, will respond. The important 
municipal events of the year will be 
reviewed by Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 
Other topics for the opening session will 
be United Cities Platform by Charles 
Richardson of Philadelphia, and Ballot 
Reform and the Massachusetts Law by 
Richard Henry Dana of Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Wednesday morning will be given 
over to a discussion of practical prob- 
lems encountered during the year im 
some of the large cities. Papers will be 
presented by A. Julius Freiberg of Cin- 
cinnati, Lawrence Veiller of New York, 
Lucius B. Swift of Indianapolis, James 
Causey of Denver, Thomas R. White of 


Conference 
of National 
Municipal 
League 
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Philadelphia, Edmund Billings of Bos- 
ton, E. R. Cheesborough of Galveston, 
Henry Weinstock of San Francisco, and 
Lafon Allen of Louisville. The after- 
noon session will consider the municipal 
needs of New Jersey. 

The “public officials” meeting of the 
evening will be addressed by Mayor 
Weaver of Philadelphia, Mayor Dimick 
of Scranton, Pa., and Mayor Cutler of 
Rochester, N. Y. Secretary Bonaparte, 
president of the league, will preside at 
the meeting on Thursday morning. Wil- 
liam C. Langdon will speak on juvenile 
civic activity, Dr. Edward M. Hartwell of 
Eoston on the police question and L. G. 
Powers of the census bureau of Wash- 
ington, with A. B. Peckinbaugh of Co- 
lumbus, O., will discuss municipal ac- 
counting reform. Other topics will be the 
referendum vote by Louis F. Post of 
The Public, Chicago, and corrupt mu- 
nicipal practices by Horace E. Deming 
of New York. 

The president’s address by Charles J. 
Bonaparte will be given on Thursday 
evening, April 26, and the conference 
will close on Friday with a discussion 
of municipal ownership and operation 
in American cities. 


Chicago Lhe effective campaign 
Tuberculosis carried on for the past two 
‘years by the tuberculosis 
committee of the Visiting Nurse Asso- 
ciation has led to the organization of 
the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute. In 
its work will be centralized ali that of 
the agencies which have given any at- 
tention to the study, prevention and cure 
of consumption and other forms of tuber- 
culosis. The co-operation it will bring 
about among these various organizations 
whatever their particular phase of social 
effort, should enhance the effectiveness 
of the genera! inovement. 
The work will be taken up under the 


following departments: 

Department of Education.—To continue in 
general the work carried on by the commit- 
tee—administration, investigation, lectures, 
printed matter, bibliography, correspondence. 

Dispensary Department.—This department 
is to establish at once and manage a central 
dispensary, which is to provide medical 
treatment for ambulant cases (all forms of 
tuberculosis), exert beneficial activity in the 
families of consumptives, and by all possible 


means work for the improvement of sanitary 
conditions in the home. : 

Department of Sanatoria, Hospitals and 
Health Camps.—This department will en- 
deavor to provide institutional care for poor 
consumptives. 

Department of Immunity Research.—Will 
conduct experiments seeking to make pos- 
sible the artificial immunization of man, on 
similar lines to the successful methods now 
employed in cattle. 


The institute is to be affiliated with the 
Illinois State Association for the Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis and the National 
Association for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis. Supporting mem- 
bership, on payment of $10.00, will in- 
clude active membership in the [Illinois 
State Association, annual contributions 
of $50 or more to the institute will simi- 
larly include membership in the National 
Association. 

It is probable that the first definite 
thing undertaken by the institute will be 
the establishment of a dispensary. Vari- 
ous localities for this are now being con- 
sidered. The institute officers for 1906 


are as follows: 
President: Dr. Frank Billings. 
1st Vice-President: Dr. R. H. Babcock. 
2nd Vice-President: Mrs. E. L. Gaylord. 
Secretary: Mr. Ernest P. Bicknell. 
Treasurer: Mr. James H. Eckels. 

Directors: 

Mrs. Arthur T. Aldis, Mr. S. C. Kingsley, 

Dr. N. S. Davis, Jr., Dr. A. C. Klebs. 

Dr. W. A. Evans, Mr. Stanley McCormick, 


Dr. H. B. Favill, Dr. .C. L. Mix, 
Miss Harriet Fulmer, Dr. John A. Robinson, 
Dr. E. A. Gray, Dr. E. W. Ryerson, 


Prof. HE. O. Jordan, Dr. T. B. Sachs, 
Mrs. Dudley Winston. 


The first meeting of the 

Mee Women’s Municipal League 

Mrs. Lowell. Of New York, held in its 
. _ - new rooms: at “19° /East 
T wenty-sixth street, was given over to a 
memorial service for one of its founders 
~-Josephine Shaw Lowell. The occasion 
was of special interest because so many 
members of the Municipal League were 
actively associated with Mrs. Lowell in 
different lines of work. 

The meeting was presided over by 
Miss Chanler, president of the league. 
Miss Grace H. Dodge told of Mrs. Low- 
ell’s. work ie connection with the Boston 
peace conference. uietly working i 
New York while ie eee ee 
were being held she was-the moving spirit 


Ocean Beach for New York 


behind all the New York meetings. 
Mrs. Lowell was herself the embodiment 
of the spirit of peace. 

“Whatever your heart finds to do, do it 
with your might,” was the principle on 
which Mrs. Lowell acted, said Miss Kate 
Bond in speaking of her work in the 
New York Charity Organization Society. 
It was in this spirit that she lifted up the 
fallen, strengthened the weak, soothed the 
distressed and protected the young. She 
was always in earnest in her work, she 
said, and it was for that reason that 
everyone believed in her. Miss Louisa 
Lee Schuyler spoke appreciatively of Mrs. 
Lowell’s work in connection with the 
State Charities Aid Association and Mrs. 
Tsabel C. Barrows told of her work in 
the Prison Association of New York. In 
the words of a well known person “Her 
ideas used to be considered Utopian, 
but—well, we’ve adopted most of them 
now.” Mrs. Barrows told how year after 
year Mrs. Lowell had sent material for 
the girls’ hand work to the Bedford Re- 
formatory when the state refused to do 
its part. And later, when it looked as if 
this reformatory must go, Mrs. Lowell 
saved the day. She advocated reforma- 
tories for all under thirty years of age in 
all states—institutions where they could 
be sent, not for punishment but for cure. 

Mrs. William H. Schieffelin, in speak- 
ing of the Women’s Auxiliary to the Civil 
Service Reform Association, said that in 
1894 Carl Schurz asked Mrs. Lowell to 
organize the auxiliary. This she did and 
until a short time before her last illness 
was a regular attendant at all meetings 
and an active leader in the work. 

Lilian D. Wald described the work 
of the East Side Relief Committee dur- 
ing the fall and winter of 1893. Mrs. 
Lowell she said was not, like so many 
others, blindly enthusiastic in her en- 
deavors to relieve the suffering poor. 
When the committee was organized 
all were impressed with the great care 
that must be exercised if harm were 
not done. Mrs. Lowell gave her entire 
time to the work and when the artifi- 
cial employment was created and the 
additional street cleaners were set to 
work, it was found that as a result of 
careful administration no one was in- 
jured but the whole city was benefit- 
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ted. Dr. Jane E. Robbins told of the 
practical aid Mrs. Lowell gave to the 
striking tailors during the winter of 
1893 and 1894—how she had person- 
ally appeared in their behalf and how 
the tailors finally won the struggle. 
Mrs. Lowell was one of the founders 
of the Consumers’ League and was its 
first president. Mrs. Frederick Na- 
than spoke of Mrs. Lowell’s work in 
the league and dwelt on her zeal and 
unflinching sense of duty. “She build- 


-ed better than she knew,” said Mrs. 


Nathan, “for all the time she was build- 
ing she was in reality creating a tem- 
ple for her own soul.” 


A great ocean beach for 
New York city has been 
brought one step nearer by 
the action of the state legislature in pass- 
ing a bill which will permit the city of 


A Great Ocean 
Beach for 
New York. 


-New York to purchase such a beach 


either within the city limits or in a coun- 
ty immediately adjacent. The bill per- 
mits the appropriation by the city of 
$2,500,000 for purchase and $250,000 for 
maintenance and construction in the year 
1906, and provides that thereafter the 
city shall include in its annual budget a 
suitable appropriation for maintenance. 
The control of the beach when purchased 
is to be in the hands of the Department 
of Parks; but whenever an amount suf- 
ficient to construct a convalescent hos- 
pital to provide for those patients from 
the city hospitals needing such care, has 
been appropriated by the Board of Esti- 
rhate and Apportionment, the city may 
withdraw from the control of the park 
department such portions of the beach 
as may be necessary for the hospital. 
Under this plan, the recreation features 
will be under the control of the park 
department as is proper, and the hospital 
will be under the control of either the 
Board of Health, the commissioner of 
charities, or the trustees of Bellevue and 
Allied Hospitals. Either or all of these 
departments may erect such hospitals. 
The third feature of the bill is that 
those philanthropic societies that main- 
tain fresh air homes may apply to the 
city and receive permission to erect such 
homes upon the beach. These societies 
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are to hold such permit for a period of 
thirty years, which may be renewed 
thereafter at the discretion of the city 
authorities for periods of not more than 
twenty years each. te. 
There is practical unanimity of opinion 
that the city under the provisions of this 
bill should secure Rockaway Beach as 
the site for the future park since this is 
the only great beach within the city 
limits which can now be purchased. 


Medievalism in Medicine 


We have had frequent occasion to pay 
our modest tribute of respect to the pub- 
lic spirit and breadth of view of mem- 
bers of the medical profession. Probably 
no other profession can match it in the 
quality of its best or its representative 
men. Now and then however some one 
arises to take a position which is so 
exasperating and medieval as to make 
us almost inclined to say in our haste 
that all doctors are bourbons, and that 
the health officer who said that he wouid 
rather any time educate the tenement- 
house population on any new question 
than the physicians had much excuse. 

On the present occasion it is a physi- 
cian in the city of Washington, Dr. J. 
B. Custis by name, who stirs our wrath. 
No doubt this gentleman misrepresents 
his profession, unless indeed he is him- 
self misrepresented by the reporters. He 
does not believe in compulsory registra- 
tion of tuberculosis. He says that the 
statistics are all wrong and that Wash- 
ington is “one of the healthiest cities in 
the United States in this respect.” If 
Dr. Custis can convince himself of this 
in the face of the record of deaths from 
the disease to be found in the federal 
census and in the returns of the local 
health authorities, he is welcome to what- 
ever comfort his conviction may bring 
him. 

It is however another argument which 
especially interests us. If this bill (re- 
quiring registration) should become a 
law, pleads this exponent of the science 
of medicine and of the art of healing, “it 
would not only be necessary to build a 
place to treat consumption, but it would 
be necessary to support many of the 
patients.’ Think of it! If we knew 
how many patients there are, and who 


they are, and where they are, it would 
not only be necessary to build a place 
to treat them, but to feed and shelter them 
until they are cured. By lying about 
their number, and deceiving ourselves we 
can bring ourselves to let them die or 
get well as best they can. Let us not 
register them lest by knowing about 
them we shall have to do something to 
help them. 

The bill proposed by “the doctors” as 
a substitute for the measure presented by 
the committee on the prevention of con- 
sumption, provides for the registration 
only of the consumptive who is poor. 
This would be class legislation, inef- 
fective and undemocratic. The commit- 
tee should stand by its original bill and 
the commissioners should stand by the 
committee. 
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$800,000 for Charities —By the will of Mrs. 
Lucy H. Boardman, who died recently in 
New Haven, Conn., $800,000 is given to char- 
itable and educational organizations. Dur- 
ing her life Mrs. Boardman gave $750,000 to 
different institutions. Among the organiza- 
tions benefited are Tuskegee Institute, $10,- 
000, and the following New Haven institu- 
tions: Home for the Friendless, $10,000; 
New Haven Orphan Asylum, $5,000; Organ- 
ized Charities, $10,000; General Hospital So- 
ciety, $150,000 for a new building and $25,- 
000 for maintaining it; Grace Hospital, $10,- 
000; Anti-Tuberculosis Association, $25,000; 
dispensary, $10,000. Yale University and 
Sheffield Scientific School get $10,000 each 
for helping needy students. 

Visiting Nursing, Seattle—The Charity Or- 
ganization Society of Seattle, Washington, 
has recently established visiting nursing 
among its beneficiaries, and Mrs. A. G. 
Greene has been placed in charge. There is 
also a project on foot for the society to take 
up the local fight against the great white 
plague. The cities of the far west are getting 
abreast of those of the Atlantic seaboard. 

Sanatarium for Hebrew Children.—A 
large hospital is being built by the Sana- 
tarium for Hebrew Children of Chicago on 
its ocean-front property at Rockaway Park. 
The money for the hospital was raised by 
voluntary subscriptions and donations, the 


nucleus of the fund being $10,000 given last 


fall by Jacob H. Schiff. 


$80,000 for Women’s Home.— Former 


mayor Samuel H. Ashbridge of Philadelphia,. 


who died three weeks ago, has left the bulk 
of his estate to found the “Samuel H. Ash- 
bridge Home for Indigent Widows and Single 
Women.” Aside from bequests to his family 
the remainder of his estate, amounting to 
$80,000, is to be used for building the home, 


Fireside Industries among the Boers 


Isabel C. 


South Africa is so far away that it 
takes more imagination than most of us 
possess to picture the state of things 
there after the disastrous war with Eng- 
land. Ruined farms, burned homes, 
scattered families did not make up all 
of the misery. Death took many men 
and the fortunes of war swept away 
possessions and left hundreds of women 
and girls with no way of meeting the 
hard future. Unused to manual labor, 
untrained in any productive industries, 
they suffered and were dumb. 

But a brave Englishwoman, who in 
her own country had made herself un- 
popular with those who favored the 
Boer war because she had thrown her- 
self body and soul against it, came to 
their rescue. Emily Hobhouse, niece of 
the late Lord Hobhouse, went herself to 
South Africa and was convinced from 
her own observations that something 
eminently practical had to be done. It 
was not enough to distribute, as she 
did, the funds she had collected in Eng- 
land and elsewhere to meet immediate 
suffering; these girls and women must 
be taught to help themselves. Again 
she made the long journey back to Great 
Britain. There she and her friend 
Margaret Clark, entered a textile fac- 
tory and spent a year in learning the 
secrets of spinning, dyeing, weaving 
and hosiery knitting. A little more than 
a year ago they braved the weary jour- 
ney once more to teach the Boer women 
how to make use of the wool which they 
raise, for they have several kinds, a fine 
merino, a stronger and coarser variety, 
and beautiful angora. 

On. the 19th of March, last year, 
they opened their first school in Philip- 
popolis, with sixteen spinning wheels 
and two or three looms which they had 
taken down with them. Six girls ap- 
peared, “bright-looking and eager, very 
shy and quiet. They took to the work 
like ducks to the water and sat at the 
loom as though they had never done 
anything else.” In a month the num- 
ber ran up to seventeen and in that short 
time the clever teachers had experiment- 
ed so wisely that Miss Hobhouse writes: 
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We have found out that we can make a 
very nice sort of alpaca with cotton warp 
and fine angora web, and this washes beau- 
tifully. The girls can spin the angora on my 
old-fashioned wheels beautifully fine. I am 
now putting on a silk warp, to try a silk and 
angora mixture, thinking that will make a 
rich material. We have to keep on finding 
out the best way of dealing with the raw ma- 
terial at hand. 

Dyeing used to be practiced in the 
old days, but the knowledge of it is 
passing away. ‘The girls are therefore 
taught to keep “color books,” finding 
out from their parents and recording the 
plants and trees from which dye stuffs 
may be collected, the methods of using 
them and specimens of different textiles 
which they dye. It is thoroughly prac- 
tical work. 

More orders for rugs, carpets, stock- 
ings, dish cloths and other things came 
in than they could make with their ap- 
pliances. Miss Hobhouse wrote to her 
friends that she wished she could have 
a “shipload of wheels,” so that the 
mothers in the homes could spin and dye 
the yarns for her looms. Happily she 
has in Switzerland a friend, the Coun- 
tess Evelyn degli Asinelli, whose heart 
is as broad as her mind is fertile in 
plans and through her instrumentality 
the Swiss peasants were invited to 
search their lofts and send to the Boers 
all the spinning wheels that could be 
spared. There was a touch of romance 
about this that appealed to the people 
of the land of Tell. Here was a high- 
bred and beautiful English woman, 
Italian only by name, trying to make 
good to the stricken Boers the losses 
which her own countrymen had inflicted 
on them, and summoning to her aid the 
freedom-loving and industrious peasants 
of a noble republic. The peasants respond- 
ed with joy. 450 wheels, filling sixty- 
six large packing cases were contributed. 
The countess begged for money to pay 
transportation and to pay extra teachers 
to carry on the work, which was fast 
growing out of the power of two pairs 
of hands to carry on. 

People in France, Germany, Holland, 
Italy and the United States, have added 


‘their share, not to the extent they would 
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if they could realize how admirable is 
the work and how successfully it is 
managed, but they have given enough 
to keep the hearts of the brave workers 
strong and cheerful. Nothing succeeds 
like success and as soon as those who 
have means find out how far this little 
candie is shedding its beams they will 
hasten to make it like the gigantic wax 
columns carried in church processions, 
instead of the little tallow dip first 
kindled to light the fireside industries of 
the Transvaal. 

A letter just received from Miss Hob- 
house, written in February, says that 
the wheels placed side by side are a joy- 
ful sight and the thought that they have 
been given with so much love and gen- 
erosity adds greatly to their value, while 
it is impossible to look at them without 
emotion, so many have bits of unfinished 
work in them, doubtless begun by hands 
long since quiet in death. Under date 
of February 4 she writes from Philippo- 
polis: 


I seem to have been doing little else lately 
than unpacking, oiling and testing Swiss 
wheels; nineteen have been given away and 
tweive more must be examined before to- 
morrow. They have come in the nick of 
time, for undoubtedly the spinning industry 
has taken firm root. It is delightful to see 
how, slowly but surely, the work has ad- 
vanced, quite beyond my wildest hopes, with- 
in the first twelve months. In the hamlets 
of Ragelsfontein and Waterkloof, besides 
several outlying farms, quite a number of 
people spin who have been taught by our 
pupils. The fact that in this school we may 
now be sure of a regular and sufficient supply 
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of yarn, means more to the success of the 
weaving than anyone can imagine who has 
not been through all the anxiety we have in 
this past year. 

It is cheering to go from room to room and 
see great bundles of skeins hanging round 
every pole. In other ways, too, I am im- 
menseiy encouraged. The tone of the school 
is admirable, the spirit and conduct of the 
girls excellent. 

There is to be an exhibition of home-made 
Boer articles at Johannesburg in April, and 
I have been asked to supply a whole stall. 
Consequently there is quite a flutter among 
our girls as to the rugs they will make dur- 
ing the next seven weeks, and a dread lest 
the dyes won’t hold out. It is difficult at 
present to get any local vegetable dye; the 
ground is so hard with the drought, that 
the roots of the bushes cannot be dug out. 

There are certain things which will always 
make the industry difficult in this country: 

1. Lack of water for scouring, dyeing and 
teazeling. We are often delayed days by this. 

2. Heat, so that hours of work can only be 
short and output little compared with Eu- 
rope. 

3. Enormous distances of workers from 
any center. 

4. High rates of railway for sending goods 
to the customers. 

These are permanent obstacles. Added, of 
course, are many others which make it diffi- 
cult for us to start, as cost of traveling for 
the staff of teachers, customs dues on im- 
ported goods, and the cost of living. 

Yesterday was Saturday, and it was de- 
lightful to find girls from six and seven 
hours’ distance, coming in for church and 
calling at the school with big bundles of 
yarn to sell, and to pick up new ideas and 
new patterns to take home. In this way 
they will keep in touch with us, and if only 
we had a motor or a cart and horse, we could 
drive round to see them and stay a night 
here and there. 


A Child’s Death, the Public’s Concern 


Mary Sherman 
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A child died in New York after eating 
green candy. Six weeks have elapsed 
and no action has been taken to place the 
responsibility for this particular death, 
if caused by poisoning; or to prevent 
similar candy from being sold to other 
children if the candy contained harmful 
ingredients. The situation involves more 
than the promptness to act, or lack of 
promptness, of a particular New York 
coroner. It raises the question con- 
cretely not only of the need for pure 
food legislation, but that in every com- 


munity more definite responsibility 
should be placed on some official depart- 
ment to act in such cases. 

The following facts have been brought 
to light through an investigation made 
by the Consumers’ League in New York. 

On February 25, a little girl living at 
414 W. 52nd street, New York, died 
after eating a few pennies worth of 
green candy. This sudden illness and 
death seemed sufficiently serious to Coro- 
ner Julius Harburger to warrant a post 
mortem examination. The examination 
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took place on February 26, and up to 
this writing, April 9, no result of that 
examination has been reported, no chem- 
ical analysis of either the candy or the 
child’s stomach has ever been made by 
a city official and the matter apparently 
has been dropped. A death certificate 
was filed at the board of health which 
reads as follows: “I hereby certify that 
I have viewed said body and from au- 
topsy and evidence, that she died on the 
25th day of February, 1906, and that the 
cause of her death was gastro enteritis, 
congestion of the brain.” The physician 
in charge of the specimens taken at the 
time of the autopsy states that an au- 
thoritative opinion as to the actual cause 
of death cannot be given until an 
analysis of the child’s stomach is made. 

From the account of relatives and 
physician the child was strong and well 
up to the time of her sudden illness. On 
Friday she went with her little brother 
aud step father to a candy store 
near her home and was given a small 
bag full of colored sugar candy, from 
which she carefully selected all of the 
bright green pieces. These she divided 
in part with her little brother. The fol- 
lowing morning she was unable to eat 
her breakfast and was taken violently ill 
with nausea and cramps which continued 
throughout the day and by Sunday the 
child was dead. 

Her little brother who had eaten his 
small share of the candy was very ill, 
but recovered. 

The child’s physician, Dr. William 
McAlpin, says emphatically that there 
was a condition which he was unable to 
account for, which had the appearance 
of poisoning. The circumstances of her 
death were so suspicious to him that he 
notified the coroner. The physician is 
still waiting to learn the final result of 
the post mortem examination. 

When notices of the death appeared in 
the daily papers with large head lines, the 
coroner is reported to have said: “If any 
trace of poison is found in the child’s 
organs or the candy is found to contain 
poisonous substances I shall order the 
arrest of this dealer. His store is near 
a public school and I learned that be- 
tween 300 and 400 children visit his 
shop every day.” The coroner omitted 
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to add that though the loose pieces of 
candy in the can from which they were 
sold were taken for examination, a 
quantity of the same candy was left to 
be sold to other children and the in- 
gredients that had been used were left 
in the store. It should be said in fair- 
ness to the dealer himself that he makes 
his candy in a clean room, using mater- 
ials which he buys of a wholesale house 
of good repute and that he had no rea- 
son to believe he was selling harmful 
goods. The fault if any would appear 
to lie further back. If the child died 
by other unnatural means the public 
should know this, and the candy dealer 
should be exonerated. 

After the post mortem examination 
the mother waited a week; then wrote 
through her physician to ask how her 
child had died. No cause was given, 
and she was sent to Dr. Larkin of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons who 
had the contents of the stomach in 
charge, but he was unable to tell her any- 
thing beyond the cause given in the death 
certificate. The Consumers’ League has 
made repeated inquiries to ascertain the 
full result of the examination and finds 
that no analysis of either the candy or 
the child’s stomach has yet been made. 

Six weeks after the death, the mother 
is still in ignorance as to its real cause 
and the mothers whose children buy 
candy at this same store are not yet in- 
formed as to the nature of the poison- 
ing. 

The general public has forgotten the 
case. Persons who read the accounts in 
the papers were probably satisfied to 
see that the coroner was to take action 
in the matter. The public does not know 
that the only way for the coroner to 
have such an examination made would 
be to have a sum appropriated from the 
contingency fund which is under the con- 
trol of the district attorney, and that -to 
pay a large sum to ascertain definitely 
how a little girl met her death might 
seem an unwarranted extravagance! 

Why are we so negligent in a matter 
of this kind? How is it that a child 
died on February 25, apparently of pei- 
son, and that by April 9 we are still 
in ignorance of the cause of her death? 
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The seventh conference of the 
Cleveland Associated Chari- 
ties was held at the 
home of Mayor Tom L. Johnson and was 
attended by about two hundred people. Dr. 
Hastings Hart of Chicago spoke on the care 
of dependent children, describing the placing 
out system of the Illinois Children’s Home 
and Aid Society. He called attention to the 
fact that the Protestant Orphan Asylum of 
Cleveland had initiated the placing out sys- 
tém in’ Ohio some thirty years ago, but said 
that there is need of an organization cor- 
resnonding to the Illinois society which shall 
do this work on a larger scale. 

In answer to a question from Judge Ad- 
dams of the juvenile court, he recommended 
that the orphan asylums of Cleveland offer 
their facilities to the judge. He also sug- 
gested the possibility of the women’s clubs 
taking up the work of providing probation 
officers for the court. Mrs. M. BH. Rawson, 
president of Day Nursery and Free Kinder- 
garten Association, which supports eleven 
free kindergartens and five day nurseries, 
opened the discussion by putting in a strong 
plea for keeping the family together when- 
éver possible. Other speakers were Judge 
Henry of the Circuit Court, Judge Addams 
of the Juvenile Court, and Rev. Minot O. 
Simons. 


Cleveland 
~ Conference. 


Charitable ‘St. Louis offers a good illus- 

_ . Spasms. tration of how organized 
charity often suffers from its well-meaning 
friends. There are at present three separate 
humane societies in that city, which concern 
themselves with the prosecution of drunken 
parents and improper guardians. These so- 
cieties are all officered by respectable men 
and women; their fields are practically iden- 
tical and only petty differences seem to keep 
them apart. But this is not enough, a fourth 
society is contemplated. 

A newsboys’ home was started by a group 
of sincerely interested women; they rented a 
building which they equipped well, but as the 
methods of a reformatory were to be used in 
dealing with the newsboy, he will not go 
near it. The furniture has been sold at a sac- 
rifice and all that is left is the disgust for 
organized charity felt by the contributors to 
the enterprise. 

.A similarly sad result has befallen the 
starting of a school for bettering the condi- 
tion of poor girls who were to be taught 
household arts, scientific and domestic econ- 
omy, cooking, table service, instrumental 
and vocal music, painting, dressmaking, ete. 
The promotor of the project was a woman of 
refinement who contributed $2,000 of her own 
money and raised about $500 additional to 
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start the work. Auxiliaries were to be pro- 
vided in various parts of the city, a fine 
house was rented and fully equipped. But 
“poor girls” did not give conscious encour- 
agement to those setting out to “improve 
their condition.” The enterprise has been 
abandoned. 


The “Passing The method of “passing 
Along” Process. along” individuals or families 
who ask for transportation, without making 
any inquiry as to whether the prospect of ap- 
plicants will be materially improved is evi- 
dently still in existence. Of this selfish and 
heartless process a flagrant example has re- 
cently come to the attention of several chari- 
table societies. ; 

Early in March of this year there arrived 
in the Union Station, St. Louis, a group con- 
sisting of husband, wife, a nineteen-year old 
son, the wife’s father and brother and the 
eighi-year old daughter of this brother. They 
had been “passed along’ by an associated 
charities west of St. Louis, which gave no 
better reason than, “We do not know as this 
is the proper thing for us to do; in fact, we 
do not know what else we can do under the 
circumstances. We do not think they can be 
made self-supporting. Of course, we could 
keep them until we wrote and verified their 
story, but there seems little chance of their 
procuring financial aid from friends.” 

There was but one member of the party 
capable of continuous work, namely, the hus- 
band, and he is frail and not capable of hard 
labor. The wife is suffering from a tumor, 
the father is too old to do anything but some 
cobbling, the wife’s brother has heart disease 
and asthma, the son is tuberculous and has 
always been an invalid. It appears that the 
group left Connecticut last October to go to 
Los Angeles, California, expecting to estab- 
lish themselves as farmers, and to benefit 
the health of their son. On arrival at Los 
Angeles they had about $150 which they 
found wholly inadequate for establishing 
themselves independently. After a two- 
months’ hopeless search for employment in a 
glutted labor market, they made their way to 
Tucson, Arizona, when their resources were 
about exhausted, but as no work was found 
there and they had become practically penni- 
less, the trustees of the poor of Tucson, who 
possibly knew no better, “passed them along” 
to the city which within twenty-four hours 
unceremoniously gave them to St. Louis. St. 
Louis is not hankering to carry other people’s 
burdens, but the wife and brother’s child 
were comfortably housed at the Women’s 
Lodge of the Provident Society, the four. 
men hired a room nearby and with some 
help in provisions and work they main- 
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tained themselves while an effort was 
being made to raise the sum of $140 required 
to send them through to their original point 
of departure. 

The unoffending traveler In the middle 
ages, and for that matter in our not far-dis- 
tant pioneer days, generally met with a hos- 
pitality which softened the hardships of a 
journey. Our poor masters and some of our 
associated charities are especially interested 
to speed “the departing guest” to the extent 
that he may reach the next city. While the 
inconsiderate and unwise action of the family 
in going across the continent with small re- 
sources and small chances of success is not 
to be encouraged, or excused, this mistake 
cannot be atoned for by subjecting them to 
hardships akin to cruelty,—such cruelty as 
_ Was inevitable in this “passing along” sys- 
tem,—and by inflicting hardship and expen- 
ses upon communities successively which 
had no part in the matter. 


As early as 1814 the Ladies’ 
aid as! Benevolent Society of Char- 
lent Society. leston, S. C., provided poor 
women with sewing in their own workrooms 
and gave garments that were made to those 
who needed them. It has recently issued 
its ninety-third annual report. Among its 
other activities it administers a fund for old 
and needy colored people and provides com- 
forts and delicacies which mean so much 
to the sick poor. By its co-operation with 
the Associated Charities it utilizes to the 
full its charitable efforts and aims to pre- 
vent overlapping. 


Associated Coincidently with a change 
Charities in San of name to Associated Chari- 

Antonio, Tex. ties, the Charity Association 
of San Antonio and Bexar County, Texas, 
which was organized in 1903, has also ceased 
to be simply a relief society. San Antonio 
is a cosmopolitan city of 70,000 people, whose 
large foreign population and foreign habits 
of life present most of the problems of a 
large city. For this reason its need of the 
principles of organized charity to help to 
Americanize its population is most pressing. 
The cordality and liberality of the South 
as it becomes wealthy, must necessarily 
lead to indiscriminate charity which gen- 
erally means that trifling needs are lavy- 
ishly met while great needs are not recog: 
nized or must wait. The development of 
effective co-operation of churches and other 
charities in suppressing begging, which, ac- 
cording to an old Mexican custom is legally 
permissible on Saturdays, and the adequate 
care of the sick poor who come to San An- 
tonio as a health resort, are tasks which at 
present are taxing the organization’s ener- 
gies. Miss Marion I. Moore, who organized 
the Syracuse, N. Y., Associated Charities, has 
taken charge of the work. 
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In Japan. In the annual report of the 
Yokohama Charity Organization Society for 
the period between September 1, 1904, and 
August 31, 1905, this statement of the work 
is made: 

During the twelve months the society has 
been able, with the co-operation and assis- 
tance of the Salvation Army, to extend relief 
to fifty-eight destitute persons. These in- 
clude twenty-nine seamen, fourteen firemen, 
seven clerks, two teachers, one blacksmith, 
one carpenter, one civil engineer, one pho- 
tographer, one book-keeper, and one engineer. 

The nationalities were as follows: 

American, twelve; French, one; Austra- 
lian, six; British, eighteen; German, four; 
Swedish, two; Austrian, three; Norwegian, 
six; unknown, six. The relief given con- 
sisted approximately of 255 nights’ lodging, 
274 days’ board and three assisted passages 
to China and America. Also food and other 
various necessaries to local poor, besides con- 
tributions towards the maintenance of sey- 
eral old residents. 

In the Japanese Official Gazette appears 

a list of over 210 men of the navy who, hay- 
ing been crippled by wounds and relieved 
from further military service, have received 
a flannel shirt and a present of money from 
the empress. Her majesty extends the same 
benevolence to the army, and the number of 
recipients up to the latest date was eighty: 
one non-commissioned officers and 1,133 of 
the rank and file. 
United Charities The United Hebrew Charities 
and Arithmetic. of New York has issued an in- 
genious appeal for funds under the heading, 
An Example in Arithmetic. The problem 
reads: “What proportion of each $10 of my 
annual contribution to the United Hebrew 
Charities do I give to each class of its bene- 
ficiaries, the 1905 relief fund having been 
distributed as follows”: 


Per cent. 
For 1,388 widows and 4,371 children...... 28 
For 1,124 deserted women with 2,817 chil- 
TOWSON fe CBS A mS) RENE T Oe OR REONS onset. ISOM i) OC 14 
HON e882) COBSUMPtLVes'. ss cher alerehovciaies: « Micdele te 17 
For 3,229 other sick people.............. 21 
For 794 applicants over 60 years of age.. 5 
For 1,940 other applicants.............. 15 
STOLATED Biaiols avoets Siw os totete belay Shere¥o aetebers 100 


The “answer” gives the percentages figured 
out in dollars and cents, as follows: 
For widows and children.............. $2.80 


For deserted women with children.... 1.40 
Blor *CONAUMPtlVess caiereiciajeieles cislsieleiers/stce 1.70 
For other sick people...........seees. 2.10 


For applicants over 60 years of age.... .50 


Kort other applicants. ie. 0st s-ecy ee « 1.50 
POUR elena te sl csec eo Seles cctdion dare ois $10.00 
Salary Loans The Baltimore Charity Or- 
in Maryland. ganization Society has _ se- 


cured the passage in Maryland of a bill by 
which it hopes to reduce very much the sal- 
ary loans which prove so pernicious to poor 
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struggling families. It is a common practice 
for a concern which has “money to loan” to 
accept as security from customers as- 
signments of wages which, under the Mary- 
land law, are utterly valueless and known to 
be so when accepted, the only object being to 
give the lender a club with which to terrorize 
the borrower. Probably ninety per cent. of 
these loans are for not more than $50. The 
money must be paid back in monthly instal- 
ments with interest, which amounts to one 
hundred per cent. per annum. The employer 
and wife in most cases know nothing of the 
assignment. Many employers have threat- 
ened their employees with instant discharge 
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if such assignments are made. As long as 
payments are made regularly everything, so 
to speak, goes well, but usually payments are 
almost if not quite impossible from the small 
wages of the employee, and threatened dis- 
charge leads him to desperation and to crime. 
The new bill, which is almost identical with 
the Illinois statute, will require the lender to 
give notice to the employer of an assignment 
having been made by the employee, and both 
husband and wife, if the borrower is mar- 
ried, must sign the necessary papers and 
have their signatures duly acknowledged be- 
fore a notary. This law should become an 
effective deterent. 


Public Care of Dependents and Defectives 


Ra hricdaior Judge L. G. Kinne, for many 
e Deata of years a prominent member of 

sede Rane. the Iowa State Board of 
Control, died on March 15, after an illness 
of eight weeks. Judge Kinne’s death removes 
one of the foremost workers in public char- 
ity in the middle west. No better evidence 
of this could be urged than a bill which 
passed the Iowa legislature, just adjourned, 
appropriating $50,000 for the location of a 
sanatorium for consumptives, providing that 
the State Board of Control shall have the 
matter in charge. Judge Kinne worked hard 
and faithfully toward this end, but died 
without knowing the results of his iabor in 
this the most recent public undertaking with 
which he is identified. 


The Iowa State Board of Control has been 
from its inception among the most successful 
of its kind. Its membership has always been 
composed of men of the highest character 
and this, in a state where the character of 
public men ranks high. Perhaps no other 
similar board has been so useful to its state. 

Before the board was created there had 
not been any central supervision of institu- 
tions. While the institutions, on the whole, 
were well managed and there was little rea- 
sonable complaint of extravagance, favorit- 
ism, or inefficiency, yet, since the board’s 
vigorous work, there is no doubt their aver- 
age standard has risen appreciably. Among 
several notable features which this board 
has had alone among similar agencies, has 
been a quarterly conference of institution 
superintendents, trustees and executive of- 
ficers. The proceedings of this conference, 
published in a pamphlet of from 150 to 200 
pages, form very interesting reading. Fre- 
quently experts from other states were called 
upon to attend and make addresses or to 
furnish papers, but the important thing was 
that the superintendents themselves were 
called out. They were spurred up to their 
utmost effort, as to theory at any rate, in the 
conference, and the comparisons of results 
obtained in different institutions were of 


great value. In all this work, Judge Kinne 
has been a leader. His influence, as much as 
that of any one man, has been felt in every 
department of the state’s Charities and Cor- 
rections as a very worthy member of a most 
notable board. 


Louisiana The new Board of Charities 
Board of Louisiana has issued its 
of Charities. frst annual report, dated 
March 1, 1906. This board has the great 
disadvantage that not only its members but 
its secretary also must serve without com- 
pensation. The constitution of the state 
provides that the secretary’s salary shall be 
fixed by the legislature and the legislature 
says the secretary shall serve without pay. 
If, under such discouraging circumstances, 
the board succeeds in doing good work for 
the state, it will be very much to the credit 
of the patriotism and public spirit of its 
members. 


The Indiana State Board’s 
report has come out within 
the last few days and it is, 
as usual, full of good suggestions and well- 
digested statistics. Contract labor in prisons 
is not yet quite done away with. The state 
prison has made a contract for a binder- 
twine plant to be run on state account and to 
employ a large number of prisoners former- 
ly on contracts. The number of inmates of 
institutions continues to increase, the num- 
ber now under the supervision of the board 
being 84,916 and the expense of their care 
for the year over $2,500,000. This means 
that the number of inmates of the state in- 
stitutions has grown about ninety per cent. 
during the sixteen years of the board’s exist- 
ence. At the same time the number in the 
poor houses has decreased four per cent. 
The Indiana method of supervising town- 
ship relief by the State Board continues to 
work well. The reduction of sixty-six per 
cent. in the ouc-door relief which was effected 
a few years ago has been maintained with 
only a slight increase. Some other recent 
improvements in method of equipment of the 
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cnaritable and correctional work of this state 
have been already mentioned in CHARITIES 
AND THE CoMMONs. 


Ohio Provides The Ohio State Board pub- 
for Crippled lishes its thirtieth annual re- 
hildren. port. Among its most im- 
portant recommendations is one that the 
state should provide some care for crippled 
and deformed children. This has been sug- 
gested by the board from time to time for a 
number of years past and at last, at the pres- 
ent session of the legislature, the state has 
adopted the plan and an institution is now to 
be provided. The total appropriation is only 
$50,000, but the principle has been won and 
there is no doubt that larger appropriations 
will be made when necessary. 

At the recommendation of the board, the 
legislature has also inserted a clause in its 
appropriation bill which allows the boards 
of trustees of institutions to send either 
their officers or their members, or both, to 
the National and State Conferences of Chari- 
ties and other such meetings. This expendi- 
ture of state funds has for some years been 
strictly prohibited. The board makes many 
other recommendations to the legislature, 
but these are the most important that have 
been acted upon favorably. 


J. Mack Tanner We regret to see that Mr. 

Leaves J. Mack Tanner leaves the 
Illinois Board. Board of State Charities of 
Illinois on April 1. Mr. Tanner accepted 
the position under this board under circum- 
stances which were decidedly difficult. To 
some men they would have been impossible. 
He has won the friendship of most of those 
who know him. He has evidently studied 
hard to bring himself up to the level on 
which the secretary of a state board of 
charities should stand and has steadily 
gained in the opinion of some who criticised 
his first appointment quite seriously. 


Handbook The Board of State Charities 
ef Institutional of New York has recently 

Dietaries. pyblished and circulated a 
handbook of dietaries for institutions, pre- 
pared by Florence R. Corbett, dietitian of 
the Department of Public Charities of New 
York city. This is issued in clear and read- 
able form and is arranged so as to be very 
useful to persons who have not had scientific 
instruction. The general principles it sets 
forth upon the selection, preparation and 
serving of food will be very helpful and the 
sampie dietaries will no doubt be frequently 
used as, at any rate, a basis for institutional 
work. Tne dietaries offered are divided into 
“minimum dietaries,”’ “approved dietaries” 
and “maximum dietaries” and are suitable 
for hospitals for the insane, homes for aged, 
homes for children and others. The maxi- 
mum dietaries are meant specially for the 
‘benefit of tuberculous patients, for whom 
plus nutrition is the most important require- 
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ment. There are also dietaries given for the 
officers, house staff and nurses in institu- 
tions. 


aeumenkee An interesting legal fight is 
ne Town now on in Wisconsin between 
System.” the board of supervisors and 


the board of trustees of charitable institu- 
tions, both of Milwaukee county. The latter 
board is appointed by the former pursuant to 
legislation of the last session. There is a 
“town system” and a “county system” in 
Wisconsin for conducting institutions; the 
supervisors of each county deciding under 
woich plan their institutions shall be run. 
Milwaukee county has recently become 
rather famous for scandals and the last legis- 
lature enacted that its supervisors, instead of 
conducting their institutions themselves, 
should appoint a board of trustees from out- 
side their own board to do it. The hope in 
this was probably to localize responsibility 
and so abate some serious misgovernment 
and extravagance. The supervisors objected 
to creating this board and only did so on the 
assurance of the district attorney that there 
was no way to avoid it. 

Now they have evolved the plan of doing 
away with the board of trustees by going 
pack to the town system from which they 
changed many years ago. There is a suit 
pending in the Circuit Court to test the con- 
stitutionality of the law creating the board 
of trustees and other changes will no doubt 
be deferred until this is settled. 


State Board The seventh biennial report 
of Charities— of the Board of Charities and 
Colorado. Correction of Colorado is just 
issued. It is elaborately gotten up on hot 
pressed paper with cuts of many of the in- 
stitutions, but it is for the period ending 
November 30, 1904, and therefore, somewhat 
belated. The chapter on juvenile courts is 
very interesting and is illustrated by a fine 
picture of Judge Ben B. Lindsey. The fron- 
uspiece is a portrait of Lottie Sullivan, deaf, 
dumb and blind, a pupil of the Deaf and 
Blind Institution at Colorado Springs. She 
has not only been taught in a literary way, 
but is a typewritist, sews nicely by hand and 
machine, takes lessons in sloyd and is very 
neat and attractive in her dress and person. 
The board recommends to the legislature 
that an institution for the custodial care of 
the teeble-minded should be established; also 
a department for the care of criminal insane. 
Other recommendations are,—labor for all 
convicts, the merit system in the employ- 
ment of the servants of the state, improve- 
ments at various institutions, a state agent 
for tne care of children paroled from the in- 
dustrial schools and men and women paroled 
from the reformatory and penitentiary. The 
board also asks that it may be relieved of its 
duties as a sort of side partner of the state 
board of pardons, for which it seems the 
State Board of Charities must furnish all the 
necessary clerical help. 
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Illinois The tenth Illinois conference 
Conference was held at Pontiac, October 
Proceedings. 94.96 last year and in Janu- 


ary the proceedings, in a very neat volume 
of 136 pages, with excellent typography, 
were issued. The printing was done at the 
Stare Reformatory printing trade school and 
is certainly a credit to the officers of that 
school. 

The president elected for last year was 
John A. Brown, who died shortly after his 
choice, sc that Mr. Mallory, who is superin- 
tendent at the State Reformatory at Pontiac 
and who was first vice-president, presided. 
For next year the president will be Ernest P. 
Bicknell of Chicago, and the secretary Colo- 
nel J. Mack Tanner, of Springfield, who, 
when he was elected was secretary of the 
State Board of Charities, but is now out of 
the profession. 

The quality of the papers was decidedly 
above the average of such meetings. Among 
the speakers were Jane Addams of Hull 
House, Julia C. Lathrop, just reappointed 
member of the State Board of Charities, 
Judge Julian W. Mack, Dr. Josephine C. 
Milligan and others, not quite so well known 
but of great ability. The subject of Immi- 
grants in Relation to Charity, The Juvenile 
Court, and other problems were given special 
prominence. Miss Addams spoke on the im- 
migrant and Charities, Judge Mack on The 
Immigrant and the Juvenile Court. Miss 
Lathrop presented an address on The Care 
of the Insane, looked at from the layman’s 
point of view. 

As was natural, considering the recent 
civil service legislation in Illinois, the merit 
system excited considerable attention. An 
address was given by W. B. Moulton, on its 
relation to state charitable institutions. An- 
other new agency of the state was repre- 
sented by Charles Virden, the state agent, 
whose duties include the visiting and over- 
sight of all the boys and girls placed out 
from benevolent institutions. 


Governor Hanley of Indiana 
has done a distinct service to 
the state and brought to 
himself great credit in his choice of the 
board of trustees for the new village for epi- 
leptics. The members are a banker, a busi- 
ness man and a lawyer. They are among the 
most worthy citizens of the state. Silas 
Hale, business man, the Democratic member 
of the board, was for many years a very 
valuaovle member of the board of trustees of 
the Hastern Hospital for the Insane at Rich- 
mond. Enoch C. Hogate, lawyer, is profes- 
sor of law at the State University and has 
had valuable experience in the building and 
conducting of the large Indiana Odd Fel- 
low’s Home for Orphans and Old People, of 
which institution he was secretary of the 
board of trustees for many years, while 
Charles P. Henry, banker, stands very high 
in the esteem of his fellow citizens both pro- 
fessionaliy and as a good citizen. 

This board accompanied by Amos W. But- 


Trustees for 
Epileptic 
illage. 


Charities and The Commons 


ler, secretary Board of State Charities, is 
now visiting institutions of the same nature 
as the one they are to organize and manage. 
They were at Skillman, N. J., March 29; at 
Sonyea, N. Y., March 30 and 31. They will 
probably visit several of the larger hospitals 
for the insane and similar institutions before 
they return to the west. 


At a meeting this month of 

The Rochester the executive committee of 
Conference. the Seventh New York State 
Conference of Charities and Correction, it 
was prophesied that an attendance of not 
less than one thousand delegates would mark 
the meeting in Rochester November 13 and 
15. The committee authorized the president 
to appoint a new committee for the next con- 
ference, to be known as the “committee on 
reports on cities and counties.” The work 
of this new committee will be to secure re- 
ports from the various cities and counties 
of the state with regard to the work, develop- 
ment and needs of local charities. Mayors 
of cities and boards of supervisors will be 
asked to appoint delegates to the Rochester 
conference. A local committee on organiza- 
tion to appoint members of all local commit- 
tees in connection with coming conference 
has already been appointed, and includes in 
its membership the following well known 
Rochester people: Rt. Rev. Thomas Hickey, 
D. D., chairman, vice-president of the con- 
ference; Hon. EH. V. Stoddard, M. D., presi- 
dent State Board of Charities; Mrs. W. W. 
Armstrong, chairman of the committee in- 
viting the conference to Rochester; Professor 
Franklin Briggs, superintendent State In- 
dustrial School; Clarence V. Lodge, superin- 
tendent of poor of Monroe county; E. H. 
Howard, M. D., superintendent Rochester 
State Hospital; L. J. Katz, president United 
Hebrew Charities; the Rev. Max Landsberg, 
D. D.,and Daniel B. Murphy, resident mem- 
bers of executive committee of conference. 


Assemblyman Max Eckmann 
gow ich Children has introduced a bill in the 
Institutions. New York legislature provid- 
ing that the commissioner of 
charities of New York city shall, whenever 
possible, in placing out or committing chil- 
dren, place them in institutions of the same 
religion as the children’s parents. The in- 
tent of the bill is stated to be to provide that 
Jewish children shall be kept in Jewish in- 
stitutions. A special clause has been in force 
for some time that Catholic children shall 
be sent only to homes and asylums supported 
by the Roman Catholic church. From the 
report of the State Board of Charities, Mr. 
Eckmann quoted figures at a recent hearing 
in Albany, showing that during the year end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1905, 655 Jewish children were 
admitted to institutions managed by He- 
brews in Greater New York, while 704 were 
received in institutions not supported by 
Jews. The Eckmann bill has a clause speci- 
fying that it shall take effect immediately. 
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Communications 


After the Boy Leaves the Institution 


Judge Robert J. Wilkin 
Court of Special Sessions (Children’s Court, Brooklyn) 


Johnnie B. was eleven years old, and lived 
with his parents in one of our city tene- 
ments. Johnnie was just an ordinary boy, 
with all of the natural instinct for fun and 
action to be found in thousands of his kind. 
There were two or three other children in 
his family, and therefore it was pretty hard 
work for Mrs. B. to keep the home together, 
which she managed to do after toiling all day 
long. Mrs. B. worked at office cleaning, and 
this necessitated her leaving her home at 
4.30 o’clock in the morning, to ride to the 
ferry and reach the great city at a little after 
five. Then she was busy till haif past nine, 
when she started for home, which she 
reached in the middle of the morning. All 
day long she had her housework, washing 
and mending and cleaning to do, and at four 
she must again go to the offices to clean. It 
was nine o’clock before she reached home 
at night and then, thoroughly fatigued, she 
was not able to look for Johnnie. 

Where was Johnnie’s father, you ask? He 
was not much of a working man, and only 
made a little each day as a helper in a stable. 
The family never benefited from this, as it 
took all he made to pay for his drink and to- 
bacco. The poor wife supplied him with his 
meals when he “honored” the home with his 
presence, and usually his arrival in an in- 
toxicated condition was the signal for the 
children who were old enough to get out of 
the house. 

You can imagine that Johnnie’s attendance 
at school was not regular, in fact, it was 
many months since he had even visited the 
school and his visits at home were only 
periodical. Usually when he knew his 
mother was away, he would steal in, help 
himself to what he could get to eat, and 
then off to the streets again. 

Johnnie one day fell into the arms of the 
police. Found sleeping in a wagon, he was 
taken to the children’s court, where he unfor- 
tunately had been before. Probation had 
been tried, but it was determined that the 
case required that Johnnie should be cared 
for in a training institution and he was sent 
there. Efforts were made to get the father 
to work, but without much success. 

Johnnie remained in the institution for 
about a year and then, as his mother prom- 
ised to keep a better watch over him, and as 
the institution had done as much as it could 
for him, he was discharged and went home. 

But what did he goto? The father was on 
another of his usual drunks, and when Mrs. 
B. came in he struck her in the head, felling 
her to the floor and injuring her back, which 
prevented her from working for two weeks, 
and many times was the pawnshop visited. 
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Early in the time Johnnie’s good suit and 
the shoes he had gotten at the institution 
went, and then school was out of the ques- 
tion. Johnnie was back on the street again. 

What is the lesson to be gathered from this 
story? Is it not the question whether we 
have done all we should do in Johnnie’s case? 

Before the discharge the home had been 
investigated by the representative of the in- 
stitution, and when he called the father was 
out. No neighbor gave a very bad report, 
and the house, while miserably furnished, 
had been left clean by Mrs. B. 

What could be done then? Under the 
present conditions perhaps nothing, but why 
cannot some steps be inaugurated to super- 
vise Johnnie’s return to his “home,” and 
try to prevent his coming again before the 
children’s court? 

Who is to do this? Should it be done by 
each institution establishing a system of vis- 
iting the home of each discharged child? Or 
should this supervision be done by the pro- 
bation agents of the children’s court? Or, 
should a special committee be formed, of Such 
dimensions as to enable it to be divided into 
a number of small committees, each taking 
in a restricted territory? 

That is a matter that is now occupying 
the thought of those interested in the chil- 
dren’s court in Brooklyn, N. Y., the solu- 
tion of which will be anxiously awaited. 

The subject has been talked over at the 
regular monthly meetings of the probation 
officers, when they and the presiding justice 
talk over experiences, while the justice has 
laid the matter before those women and men 
who, since the establishment of the court, 
have acted as a sort of advisory committee. 

Recently the subject was discussed in 
my chambers, in the Court of Special Ses- 
sions in Brooklyn, when there were present, 
Thomas W. Hynes, president of the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society; Mrs. Tunis G. Bergen, 
of the State Probation Commission and the 
State Charities Aid Association; William I. 
Nichols, of the Brooklyn Bureau of Chari- 
ties; Rev. William I. White, supervisor of 
Catholic Charities; Mornay Williams, presi- 
dent of the New York Juvenile Asylum, and 
Mr. Simon F. Rothschild, of the Hebrew 
Educational Society. 

The matter is to be investigated, and an- 
other meeting will be held during the coming 
month, to determine what action will be 
taken. A similar condition surely has pre- 
sented itself in other localities, and it is 
felt that its solution will aid greatly in bene- 
fiting the little “Johnnies” of the children’s 
courts. 


Houses Supplying Charitable Institutions 


To secure a place in this Directory the name of a Supply House must be sub- 


mitted by an Institution purchasing 
CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS. 


Awnings. 


JOHN T. VAUSE & SON, 
218 Bowery, New York. 
Boiler Furnace Equipment. 
PARSONS MANUFACTURING CO., 
299 Broadway, New York. 
Booksellers and Stationers. 
SCRANTON, WETMORE & CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Carpets. 
WM. SLOANE & CO., 
Broadway and Twentieth street, New York. 


China and Glass. 
.JAMES M. SHAW & CO., 
25 Duane street, New York. 
Clothing. 
‘L. F. BRISTOL & SONS, 
42 Lispenard street, New York. 
NEAL & HYDE, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
ROGERS, PEET & CO., 
- 258, 842, 1260 Broadway, New York. 
Coffee and Tea. 
GILLIES COFFEE Co., 
233 Washington street, New York. 
Disinfectants and Disinfecting Appliances. 
WEST DISINFECTING CO. (INC.), 
11 East Fifty-ninth street, New York. 
Dry Goods. 
ABRAHAM & STRAUS, 
420 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
484 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
A. D. MATTHEWS SONS, 
398 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SINGEL-COOVER CO., 
Sixth avenue and Highteenth street, New York. 
Dry Goods—Wholesale. 
THE H. B. CLAFLIN CO., 
New York. 
Fish. 
THE JOHN B. IHL COMPANY, 
155 West Street, New . York. 
Fruits and Vegetables. 
JOHN A. HENRY, 
329 Washington street, New York. 
Fish, Salt and Provisions. 
CHAS. F. MATTLAGE & SONS, 
335 Greenwich street, New York. 
Furniture and Bedding. 
SIEGEL-COOPER CO., 
Sixth avenue and Highteenth street, New York. 
Groceries. 
ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT, 


__135 West Forty-second street, New York. 
AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., 
61 Hudson street, New York. > 
L. J. CALLANAN, 
41 Vesey street, New York. 
L. oh ae ai & SON, 
each and Washington streets f 
B. FISCHER & CO., > acieens 
893 Greenwich street, New York. 
We ah a JURGENS, 
‘lushing avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO, 
128 Franklin street, New York. 
FRANKLIN MacVBAGH & CU., 
Chicago. II) 
CHAS. F. MATTLAGE & SONS, 


335 Greenwich street, New York. 
PARK & TILFORD, 


917 Broadway, New York. 
SEEMAN BROS., 


Hudson and North Moore st 
SIEGEL-COOPER CO., RtHOn oe anes 


Sixth avenue and Highteenth street, N 
JOUN S. SILLS & SONS , New York. 


North River & 37th Street, New York. 
R. C. WILLIAMS & CO., fa 
56 Hudson street, New York. 
Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth avenue, Thirteenth street, New York. 
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HULL, GRIPPEN & CO., - 

310 Third avenue, New York. 
WHITE, VAN GLAHN & CO., 

15 Chatham square, New York. 
F. BF. WITTE HARDWARE CoO., 

106 Chambers street, New York. 

Heating, Plumbing, Electrical Supplies and 
Construction. 


EDWARD JOY, 
125 Market St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hospital Supplies. 
THE H. B. CLAFLIN CO., 
New York. 
House Furnishing Goods. 
J. S. BARRON & CO., 
127 Franklin street, New York. 
Cc. H. & E. S. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Hudson street, New York. 
SAMUEL LEWIS, 
126 Pearl street, New York. 
LHWIS & CONGEHR, 
130 West Forty-second street, New York. 
SIEGEL-COOPER CO., 
Sixth avenue and Highteenth street, New York. 
Kitchen Equipment. 
BRAMHALL, DEANE CO., 
264 Water street, New York. 
DUPARQUET, HUOT & MONBUSE CO., 
43 Wooster street, New York. 
LEWIS & CONGEK, 
130 West Forty second street, New York. 
Laundry Supplies. 
AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINE CO., 
132 West Twenty-seventh street, New York. 
AMERICAN MANGLE & ROLLER CO., 
Racine, Wis. 
Linens. 
GEO. P. BOYCE & CO., 
35 White street, New York. 
SIEGHL-COOPER CoO., 
Sixth avenue and Highteenth street, New York. 


Meats and Provisions. 
BATCHELDER & SNYDER COMPANY, 
55-63 Blackstone Street Boston, Mass. 
CONRON BROS. COMPANY, 
10th Avenue—13th-14th Streets, New York. 
Office Files and Furniture. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 
19 West Highteenth street, New York. 
CLARKE & BAKER CoO., 
258 Canal street, New York. 
GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE CoO., 
168 West Thirty-fourth street, New York. 
Paints and Glass. 
THOMAS C. DUNHAM, 
68 Murray street, New York. 
THOMAS C. EDMONDS & CO., 
1826-28 Park avenue, New York. 
Paper. 
THE JEROME PAPER COMPANY, 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Printers and Publishers. 
BENJ. H. TYRREL, 
206-208 Fulton street, New York. 
Sheets and Pillow Cases. 
THE H. B. CLAFLIN CoO., 
New York. 
Shoes. 
BAY STATE SHOP & LEATHER CO., 
40 Hudson street, New York. 
Soap. 
ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CoO., 
39 West street, New York. 
Sterilizing Apparatus. 
BRAMHALL, DEANE CoO., 
264 Water street, New York. 
Typewriters. 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., 
327 Broadway, New York. 
Wood. 
CLARK & WILKINS, 
Hleventh Ave., cor. Twenty-fourth Sb. INS Ya 


